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A Testimony of Worcestershire (Eng.) Monthly 
Meeting, concerning LypIA NEWMAN, de- 
ceased. 


Our dear friend Lydia Newman was the daugh- 
ter of Robert and Ann Fry, of Bristol, where 
she was born the 24th of 3rd month, 1780. 
Her parents were concerned that their children 
should be educated in the fear of the Lord, and 
in the principles of Friends, but their restraining 
care, at the time, was felt to be irksome. At the 
age of twenty-one she was united in marriage 
to Thomas Newman, of Worcester. At this 
period of her life the love of the world drew her 
from the path of Christian simplicity in dress and 
address, and she was not diligent in the attend- 
ance of our religious meetings. In consequence 
of these deviations, the overseers of Worcester 
Meeting paid her a visit, which she received ina 
very friendly manner. Afterwards she repeatedly 
observed to one of these individuals, that this in- 
terview was the turning point in her life, leading 
her to see the necessity of a change of conduct ; 
“Oh!?’ she remarked, “I want to encourage 
Friends on that appointment; they know not 
what good they may do, if their counsel is given 
in love and simplicity, though perhaps feeling 
themselves very poor and weak, so that to make 
such visits is often a trial.” From this time 
a gradual yet perceptible change of character 
took place. Of the deep exercises and conflicts 
which she experienced we have no record, but 
the power of Divine Grace wrought effectually 
to the conversion of her soul. 

About the year 1815 she first appeared in the 
work of the ministry, and the lively feeling that 
attended her communications was an evidence 
that they were of the Lord’s preparing ; and she 
was acknowledged a minister in the spring of 
1820, and continued at times to exercise her 
gift to the comfort and edification of her friends, 
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Though it does not appear that she kept any 
regular diary, she not unfrequently made mem- 
oranda of her religious experience ; ‘and the de- 
votedness of spirit, humility, and close searching 
of heart, which many of these evince, are deep- 
ly instructive. On the 24th of the 3rd month, 
1833, she thus writes, “This day I am 53 years 
of age. May I be enabled by and through di- 
vine aid, to become more humble, more watchful, 
more diligent in every good word and work, 
that so I may improve the remaining portion of 
time which may be allowed me in this probation- 
ary state; accepting every permitted trial as a 
means by which a furtherance in good is design- 
ed, daily numbering my mercies, and recollecting 
what good it is in the power of my hand to do, 
and doing it with my might, remembering that 
there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom in the grave, whither I am fast hasten- 
ing.” The necessity of this diligence she fre- 
quently enforced in her communications as a 
minister. 

During the last six or eight years of her life, 
our dear friend was affected with a failure of 
sight, which prevented her writing. Of this 
trial she spoke but in terms of patient acquies- 
cence, and she often alluded to the favour of 
having been permitted for so many years to en- 
joy the privilege of sight. Kindness and bene- 
volence were conspicuous traits in her character, 
and the sick, afflicted, and the needy, ever ex- 
perienced her affectionate sympathy and ready 
aid. 

In the 11th month, 1848, symptoms of declin- 
ing health became apparent, and it was soon ev- 
ident that her illness was of a serious nature ; 
throughout its continuance she was preserved in 
much patience. She seldom alluded to her suf- 
ferings, but frequently spoke of former mercies 
and gratefully acknowledged the comforts and 
alleviations which she still experienced. On one 
oceasion she observed, “‘ How true it is that our 
days are less than nothing and vanity, yet though 
the grass withereth, and the flower thereof falleth 
away, the word of the Lord shall stand for ever. 
His promises are yea and amen in Christ Jesus, 
and he will never leave nor forsake those who 
trust in Him; for in Himis everlasting strength. 
His goodness and mercy have followed me all the 
days of my life.” She was engaged earnestly 


as long as she was able to attend meetings.'to recommend a simple attention to the point- 
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ings of divine truth, and a willingness to be little the 29th of 3rd month, 1849. She was in th, 
and humble, and spoke of our accountability as | 69th year of her age, and had been a minister 
stewards both with respect to natural endow- | 34 years. 
ments, and outward possessions. She also cau- 
tioned against the fear of man, and beautifully 
contrasted the fear that bringeth a snare, with 
that which is clean, enduring for ever. She al- The cause of peace is as old as Christianity j+. 
luded to the words of the apostle, I have fought | self; but specific associated efforts in its behalf 
a good fight, | have finished my course, I have | are of recent date. Ages before had the Quakers 
kept the faith,’ Xc., remarking, that though she revived, as they still kept alive, the grand idea, 
could not compare her experience with Ais, yet that war is an utter contradiction of the gospel ; 
it was sweet to dwell on the words, “ to all them but the first Peace Society in modern times was 
also that love his appearing.” organized inthe city of New York during the 
Alluding to the necessity of a willingness to | summer of 1815, and was followed, in less than 
come forward and fill up our ranks in righteous | a year, by one in Boston, and another in Lon- 
ness she expressed a belief that if all were faithful | don; the two societies that have ever been the 
there would be no lack of laborers, for the Lord | chief supporters of this cause through the world, 
would raise up one of a family and two of a | though many others have since been formed in 
tribe to uphold his testimonies; at another time | Various parts of Christendom. The London So- 
she remarked, “ I feel that | have been an unpro- ‘ciety was established in June, 1816; and the 
fitable servant, but I think that it has been my American Peace Society, successor to the one 
earnest desire to do the will of my Heavenly first started by Noau WORCESTER, the chief pi - 
Father.” It is “not by works of righteousness | neer of this cause, in December, 1815, was or- 
which we have done, but according to his mercy ganized in May, 1828, as a common bond of 
he saveth us. I feel thankful for the many union among the friends of peace in America. 
blessings I have been favored with; I want our The object of this movement is equally simp] 
dear young people to get down deep in the root | and grand—the abolition of wAr. Here is its 
of religion, and to keep in the simplicity ;” re-| whole aim; just this and no more. Nations 
peating again with emphasis, “ to keep in the sim- have been wont, from time immemorial, to settle 
plicity. Oh, if I had time to live over again, I their disputes by an appeal, not to reason or 
think that I should keep more in the simplicity.”’ law, but to arms; and this custom or institution, 
At another time she affectionately encouraged as the established arbiter of their controver- 
a friend who visited her to simple obedience, and | sies, we propose to supersede by the introduction 
cautioned against yielding to discouragement, of other and far better means for the purpose. 
and letting go the shield of faith. Inquiring | The principles of peace are more or less applica- 
after a dear friend who was in great affliction, ble to various relations existing between men; 
she requested that her love might be given to but this cause is restricted to those of nations, and 
her, and that she might be told not to be too | aims merely at such an application of the gospel 
much cast down, for “many are the afflictions | to their intercourse as shall put an end to the 
of the righteous, but the Lord delivereth him | practice of settling their disputes by the sword. 
out of them all;” adding, “ it will be but a short You see at a glance how entirely this view of 
time, and then we shall go to our rest, that glo- | peace relieves it from a variety of extrancous 
rious rest prepared for the people of God. questions with which it has sometimes been 
After speaking of her own shortcomings, she | more or less confounded. If our only province 
said to a relative, give my dear love to my child- is the intercourse of nations, and our sole ob- 
ren, and convey this message from me, that “they ject the abolition of war between them, then 
be entirely dedicated to the service of their | have we nothing to do with capital punishment, 
Heavenly Father, and that they visit the poor ; | or the right of personal self-defence, or the 
how small is the importance of everything here strict inviolability of human life, or the question 
compared with a preparation for eternity. Oh! | whether the gospel allows the application of phy- 
tell them to be dedicated. sical force to the government of states, schools, 
Towards the close, her extreme exhaustion al- | and families. All these are grave questions, but 
most precluded conversation, but her peaceful | come not within our province. We go merely 
countenance and manner seemed to indicate that | against war; and war is defined by our best 
she was favoured to experience that “ hope which | lexicographers to be “a contest by force between 
is an anchor to the soul, both sure and stead-| nations.” It is such a conflict between govern- 
fast.” She continued gradually to decline until | ments alone ; and hence neither a parent chasti- 
the 23rd of the 3rd month, 1849, when she was | sing his child, nor a teacher punishing his pupil, 
gently released from the sufferings of time, and | nor a father defending his family against a mid- 
her purified spirit was, we reverently believe, per- | night assassin, nor a traveller resisting by force 
mitted to enter the mansions of eternal rest and | a highway robber, nor a ruler inflicting the pen- 
peace. alties of law upon a sentenced criminal, can 
Her remains were interred at Worcester on | properly be called war, because the parties are 
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not nations alone, but either individuals, or 
‘ndividuals and government. The cause of peace 
is not encumbered with such cases, but contines 
‘tself to the single purpose of abolishing the cus- 
tom of war. 

It is by a very simple process we hope, under 
God, to reach this result—by the influence of the 
gospel RIGHTLY APPLIED TO THE CASE, and 
bringing public sentiment into accordance with 
its pacific principles. The gospel alone can 
abolish war; but for this, as for every other pur- 
pose, it must be duly applied ; and the applica- 
tion requisite in this case, is such as_ shall chris- 
tianize men’s modes of reasoning on the subject. 
Public opinion, in the long run, governs the 
world; and if we can once revolutionize the war- 
sentiments of mankind, and bring the custom 
under their universal ban, it must of necessity 
cease every where, and give place to rational, 
peaceful, substitutes, more effectual for all pur- 
poses of protection and redress, than the sword 
ever was, or ever can be. 

Ecclesiastical bodies, representing nearly every 
Christian denomination in our country have 
borne their testimony to this cause—Congrega- 
tionalists, both Unitarian and Orthodox, Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, Dutch Reformed, Methodists, 
Free-will Baptists, and Christians. They ‘‘com- 
mend this cause to the Christian community as 
worthy of a place among the benevelent enter- 
prises of the age,” and regard “the American 
Peace Society as eminently entitled to the cor- 
dial co-operation and support of all the churches 
of Christ.” They deem it “ the duty of minis- 
ters to preach in favor of the cause of peace as 
a prominent part of the gospel, and of Christians 
to pray for the spread of peace through the 
world.” They think, also, “that the subject of 
peace, being in its strictly evangelical principles 
and bearings a part of the gospel, ought to be 
discussed in the pulpit on the Sabbath, just like 
other principles of the Bible ;” and that “ min- 
isters should continue to preach, Christians to 
pray, and all to contribute in favor of universal 
and permanent peace.” A multitude of such re- 
solves might be quoted. 

“Much may be done,” says Chalmers, “to 
accelerate the advent of perpetual and universal 
peace, by a distinct body of men embarking 
their every talent, and their every acquirement, 
in the prosecution of this asa distinct object. 
This was the way in which the British public 
Were gained over to the cause of Africa. This 
is the way in which some of the other prophecies 
of the Bible are at this moment hastening to 
their accomplishment; and it is in this way, I 
apprehend, that the prophecy of peace may be in- 
debted for its speedier fulfilment to the agency 
of men selecting this as the assigned field on 
which their philanthropy shall expatiate. Were 
each individual member of such a scheme to pro- 
secute his own work, and come forward with his 
own peculiar contribution, the fruit of the uni- 


ted labors of all would be one of the finest col- 
lections of christian eloquence, and of enlightened 
morals, and of sound political philosophy, that 
ever was presented to the world. I could not 
fasten on another cause more fitted to call forth 
such a variety of talent, and to rally arround it 
so many of the generous and accomplished sons 
of humanity, and to give each of thema devo- 
tedness and a power far beyond whatever could 
be sent into the hearts of enthusiasts by the mere 
impulse of literary ambition.”’ 

“It is high time,” says John Angell James, 
“for the followers of the meek and lowly Jesus 
to study the genius of their religion. A hatred 
of war is an essential feature of practical Christi- 
anity; and it is a shame upon what is called the 
Christian world, that it has not long since borne 
universal testimony against that enormous evil 
which still rages not merely among savages, but 
among scholars, philosophers, Christians, and di- 
vines. Real Christians should come out from 
the world on this subject, and touch not the un- 
clean thing. Let them act upon their own prin- 
ciples, and become not only the friends, but the 
advocates of peace. Let ministers from the pul- 
pit, writers from the press, and private Chris- 
tians in their intercourse with each other and the 
world, inculcate a fixed and irreconcilable abhor- 
rence of war.” 

“Would to God,” exclaims Bishop Watson, 
“that the spirit of the Christian religion would 
exert its influence over the hearts of individuals 
in their public capacity, as much as, we trust, 
it does over their conduct in private life! Then 
there would be no war. When the spirit of 
Christianity shall exert its proper influence over 
the minds of individuals, and especially over the 
minds of public men in their public capaci- 
ties, war will cease throughout the Christian 
world.” 

How strange that such a cause should ever have 
been neglected by those who consider themselves 
the followers of the Prince of Peace! Yet it 
has been to an extent almost incredible. Not 
one ina thousand, through Christendom, has 
yet done any thing for it; most of them hardly 
know what is meant by this cause, and take little 
or no pains to inquire how they might promote 
it, or why they should. On the continent of 
Europe, probably not one religious teacher in a 
thousand has ever pleaded its claims; and even 
in England and the United States, it is doubtful 
whether one pulpit in fifty has yet undertaken 
its spontaneous advocacy in earnest. How 
small a portion of Christians or Christian minis- 
ters ever take the trouble seriously to inquire 
what it deserves at their hands. 

How shall we account for such neglect and apa- 
thy? Not from the nature of the case ; for there 
is scarce an argument in behalf of any benevo- 
lent enterprise, that might not be applied to this 
with equal propriety and force. Not from any 
special difficulties of the task: for it is far less 
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difficult than the vast work of a world’s evangel- 


ization, to which the church is now so zealously 
devoted. Certainly not from the gospel itself ; 
for its principles and aims, its very genius and 
spirit, all unite to enforce the claims of peace. 
What then are the reasons? A chief one is 
found in the war-degeneracy of the church ; a de- 
generacy begun even before the time of Constan- 
tine the Great, early in the fourth century, and 


since become, by a wide and fatal conspiracy of | 


malign influences, so complete that she seems 

hardly conscious of it, and most of her members 

stoutly contend to this day for the war-creed as 

the real doctrine of Christ, the faith onee deliver- 

ed to the saints! No wonder they are so indiffer- 

ent, and some of them opposed to the cause of 
eace. 

The mischief, too, is much aggravated by 
their ignorance of the subject. How little do 
the mass of them understand of the terrible evil 
we combat, or of what we propose for its cure ! 
How little do they know what war is, or what it 
does! How little of its camps or war-ships; of 
its battles, its sieges, or its hospitals; of the pro- 
perty it wastes, or the life it sacrifices; of the 
crimes it perpetrates, or the calamities and suffer- 
ings it inflicts; its sack of cities, its conflagration 
of villages, or its devastation of whole provinces 
and empires; the wide sweep of its demoralizing 
influences, its wholesale havoe of immortal souls, 
or the manifold obstructions it opposes to the 
spread of Christianity, and the salvation of a lost 
world! Indeed, they have as yet learned hardly 
the alphabet of this cause; and, until they come 
to understand it better, we can have little hope 
of their responding aright to its claims. 

Would to God we could induce them to ex- 
amine these claims in earnest; but, alas! too 
many are not disposed to examine them at all. 
Invite them to a peace lecture, or offer them a 
peace publication, and they will perhans tell you, 
‘they understand the matter well enough already, 
and care not to hear or read any more about it. 
They are enemies of war, quite as much as you 
are; and no further light on the subject can 
make them at all better friends of peace.’ They 
do not reason thus upon any othersubject. Press 
them to read or hear the gospel, and they will 
not retort, ‘we understand it well enough already, 
and don’t wish to hear or read any more about 
it. We believe the whole Bible; and nothing 
we can read or hear, will alter our views of its 
truths, or make us any better Christians than 
we now are. Let us alone; go to pagans abroad, 
or to impenitent men at home.’ What would 
you think of a professed Christian who should 
argue thus? Yet will nine Christians in ten 
reason in just this way about one part of the gos- 
pel, its pacific principles and duties, which they 
understand not half so well as they do the com- 
mon truths they take so much pains to keep con- 
tinually before their minds. They treat no 
other cause in this way. You never hear them 
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saying, ‘we are friends of Temperance, of Mj. 
sions, of the tract or the Bible society, ang 
therefore wish to inquire no more into their 
|claims upon us, or the ways in which we cay 
best promote their success.’ No; a heart-felt 
interest in any enterprise makes them desiroys 
|of learning all they can about it; and if really 
a friend of peace, you will necessarily wish to 
| have its leading facts, arguments and motives as 
full and fresh as possible in your mind. It js 
mainly for the want of such information that 
the mass of Christians still sleep so profound!y 
on this subject; and never will they wake in 
‘earnest to the cause, until they duly examine its 
claims for themselves. It is amazing that they 
should be at all reluctant, or need the least 
urging, to engage in such an inquiry; and if, 
disciple of the Prince of Peace, you have a par- 
ticle of his spirit on this subject, we cannot be- 
lieve you will either refuse or neglect to investi- 
gate it for yourself, but will take every opportu- 
nity to learn what He would have you do for this 
blessed cause. — Advocate of Peace. 





INUNDATION OF THE NILE. 


We hear so much of the regularity of the over- 
flow of the Nile, that we are apt to forget that it 
may fail, or to contemplate the consequences 
in such a case. It is true, we read of the seven 
years of famine in Joseph’s time; but we think 
of that as a kind of miracle, and do not ask whether 
such a misfortune ever happened again, when a 
less sagacious and politic minister than Joseph 
was at the head of affairs. There issome infor- 
mation extant about this ; and it may be of suf- 
ficient interest to justify us in dwelling upon it a 
little. * r ” . 

One is filled with astonishment at the constancy 
of the overflow, and the regularity of its amount, 
when one learns what are the consequences 
of a small diminution or excess of the ordinary 
quantities; and perhaps it is as perplexing to 
men of science as to other people, that such reg- 
ularity should accrue from such sources as those 
to which the inundation of the Nile has been at- 
tributed. If the Messrs. Abbadie should return in 
safety to Europe, to tell what they believe they 
have discovered respécting the fountains of the 
Nile, we may know something ere long which 
may relieve our perplexity. Meantime it ap- 
pears to us one of the chief wonders of the na- 
tural world that the mountains of Abyssima 
should so punctually gather the clouds about them 
and entice the rains, as to send out streams of 
the same force, which shall water two thousand 
miles of country to within a few inches of the 
same height, and a few hours of the same time, 
year by year, for as many ages as are known to 
man. 

The highest point reached by the inundation, 
and very rarely reached, is a little above nine- 
teen cubits. In this case, much cultivable land 
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remains so long” submerged that the sowing can- 
not take place ; and it is as barren as a desert 
forthat year; while some spots which are ordi- 
narily dry, yield a harvest for once. Of course 
there is a great destruction of dwellings and of 
stock in this case. When the rise reaches eigh- 
teen cubits there is great rejoicing; for the pro- 
duce is then sufficient for two years consumption 
after the government dues are paid. When it 
reaches sixteen cubits, there is enough produce 
for the wants of the year; and this was called, 
in Abdallatif’s time, “the Sultan’s flood,’ be- 
cause then the Sultan claimed his taxes. Below 
sixteen cubits, there is more or less scarcity. In 
such a case the south wind has prevailed; and 
in good years, the north. 

The lowest Nile ever known seems to have 
been that of A. D. 966, when the waters rose only 
to twelve cubits, seventeen digits: and the next 
lowest was in A. D. 1199, when it rose only four 
digits higher. For four centuries before the 
earliest of these dates, the Nile had only six times 
failed to reach fourteen cubits. The inundation 
begins about the twenty-fith of June, and 
reaches its height in three months. It remains 
stationary about twelve days, and then begins to 
subside. ° * 7 * 

In the time of Abdallatif, the people sat watch- 
ing the rise of the waters, as at this day; and 
terrible must have been the consternation when 
it appeared, on the 9th of September, that the 
scanty flood was already subsiding. Many thou- 
sands were watching there who would presently 
be beyond the reach of mortal hope or fear, lis- 
tening for the voice of the crier who would never 
proclaim another inundation. I will give, from 
Abdallatif, some account of the state of Egypt 
this year, believing his to be the only detailed 
history we have of such a season in Egypt ; and 
certain that every one must feel interest in having 
presented to him such a proof of the blessing 
that Joseph was to the nation of his time, in pre- 
serving them from such horrors as a single year 
of drought inevitably brings, when no prepara- 
tion is made for it. 

“ Under these circumstances,” says Abdallatif, 
“the year presented itself as a monster whose 
wrath must annihilate all the resources of life, 
and all the means of subsistence. There was no 
longer any hope of a further rise of the Nile; 
and already, therefore, the price of provisions 
had risen: the provinces were desolated by 
drought ; the inhabitants foresaw an inevitable 
scarcity ; and the fear of famine excited tumul- 
tuous commotionsamongthem. The inhabitants 
of the villages and country estates, repaired to 
the great provincial towns; large numbers emi- 
grated to Syria, Magreb, Hedjaz, and Yevon, 
where they dispersed themselves on every hand, 
as did formerly the descendants of Saba. There 
Was also an infinite number who sought retreat 
in the towns of Misr and Cairo, where they expe- 

rienced a frightful famine and mortality; for 
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when the sun had entered Aries, the air had be- 
come corrupt; pestilence and a mortal contagion 
began to be felt; and the poor, pressed by a con- 
tinually increasing famine, ate carrion, corpses, 
dogs, and the dung of animals. They went 
further, even devouring little children. * ° 

As for the suburbs and villages, all the inhab- 
itants perished, except a small number, of whom 
a portion quitted their abodes to go somewhere 
else. We must scarcely except from what I have 
now said, the capitals of the provinces and the 
largest villages. A traveller often passed through 
the largest villages without seeing a single inhab- 
itant. * * * Very often there was a house full 
of furniture, without any one to take possession 
of it. * * * Even at Cairo, the mansions, the 
houses, and the shops, situated in the heart of 
the town, and in the best quarters, are for the 
most part, empty or deserted, so that, in the 
most frequented parts of this capital, there is a 
mansion of more than fifty apartments which 
have all remained empty, except four, where 
some people are lodged to take care of the 
place.” 

As the waters were so low previous to the in- 
undation of this year as to leave the Nilometer 
completely dry, it is obvious that the flood must 
be again inadequate, unless a most unusual 
amount of water came down. And it was inad- 
equate; yet the account of the second year 
leaves the reader consoled and hopeful; so that 
I will give a few passages, which are also neces- 
sary to the completeness of the narrative. 

Not only did the Nile cease to flow at the 
base of the Nilometer on the Geezah side ; it left 
a long and broad island, where fragments of an- 
cient constructions were observed. The corrup- 
tion of the waters was very great this year. The 
inundation took place languidly, sometimes stop- 
ping; and once, for three days, when the people 
gave up all for lost, and prepared themselves for 
total destruction. This was on the 9th of Au- 
gust. But it rose again, at irregular intervals, 
till the 4th of September, when it reached fifteen 
cubits, sixteen digits. It began to sink the same 
day, before the ground could imbibe much of the 
benefit, and declined so rapidly that not nearly 
all the districts felt the inundation, and some of 
those very scantily. Abdallatiff observes, ‘ One 
would have said that it was only the phantom of 
the inundation which had visited them, like those 
spectres that we imagine we see in a dream, and 
which immediately vanish. Only the level lands 
profited by the inundation ; and the lower pro- 
vinees as Garbiyyeh and some others, were suffi- 
ciently watered: but the villages were entirely 
emptied of cultivators and laborers. This text 
of the Kurén might be applied to them: The 
next morning nothing was seen of them but their 
habitations. The rich collected their scattered 
dependants, and brought together the few labor- 
ers who remained to them. Laborers and cattle 
were so rare that a bull in good condition was 
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sold for seventy pieces of gold; and one which 
was in poor plight for a little less. In the 
greater part of the country districts, the waters 
retired too soon, and before the lands had been 
duly soaked, because there was no one to shut in 
the waters, and detain them upon the fields; 
and this was the reason why such lands remained 
untilled, though they had partaken of the inun- 
dation. Many which had been watered enough 
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of eight hundred cubits. On the 18th of June 
the height of the water at Mikyas was a cubit and 
a half; whereas, the year before, it stood at two 
cubits on that day. Last year, too, the river had 
begun to rise on this day; but now we had to 
wait till the 18th of July. In all this interval, 
the river had risen only four digits ; so that there 
was a very bad opinion of the inundation for this 
year. The despair was general ; people imavined 


remained fallow because the proprietors could | that something extraordinary had happened to the 
neither provide the seed, nor pay the expense of | sources of the Nile and in the places through 


cultivation. Ofthe fields which were sown, many | which it passes. 


However, the river now bevan 


were laid waste by the vermin which devoured sensibly to rise; so that at the end of Epiphi 
the seed: and of the seed which escaped destruc- | (July) its height was three cubits. At this time 


tion, much gave out only a weak blade which 
presently perished. 

‘It is from God that consolation must be 
looked for: for it is He who by His goodness 
and liberality, determines happy events.’ ”’ 

Till the middle of the second year, everything 
continued to grow worse. ‘ Fewer poor perish- 


ed,”’ says Abdallatif, “not because the cause of 


their destruction was altered, but only because 
they were reduced to a small number. The prac- 
tice of eating human flesh became less common ; 
and at last we heard no more of it. The provi- 
sions exposed for sale were more rarely stolen, 
because vagabonds had almost entirely disap- 
peared from the town. The price of provisions 
fell till the ardeb of wheat* was sold for three 
pieces of gold, (it had been five,) but this abate- 
ment of price was owing to the small number of 
consumers, and not to the abundance of food. 
The city was relieved by the loss of the greater 
part of its population; and all that it contained 
was reduced to the same proportion. People be- 
came accustomed to the dearness of provisions ; 
and by dint of enduring famine, they had, as it 
were, contracted the habit, like that of a natural 
state of things. 1 was assured that there had 
previously been at Misr nine hundred machines 
for weaving mats; and that now only fifteen re- 
mained. We have only to apply the same _pro- 
portion to other trades which are carried on in 
that town; to the shopkeepers, bakers, grocers, 
shoemakers, tailors, and other artizans. The 
numbers employed in each of these were reduced 
in the same proportion as the mat weavers; or 
in a greater. * * * As for the villages around 
Cairo, and in the provinces, they are now merely 
a fearful solitude. One may travel for several 
days together, and in all directions without 
meeting a single living creature ;—nothing but 
corpses.” 

** We will now briefly declare the state of the 
Nile for this year. The waters had considerably 
sunk in the month of January ; and they contin- 
ued to sink till men and horses could pass the 
river by fording, in several places. It was in 
Ramadhan that the river was at its lowest point ; 
its bed was left dry, below Mikyas, to the distance 








* A little under five bushels. 


the waters ceased to rise for two days, which 
caused extreme terror, because such a pause was 
contrary to ordinary experience. But soon the 
waters came in great abundance: they rose by 
strides, and one might have said the mountains of 
water leaped upon one another. In the space of 
two days, the river rose eight cubits, three of 
which were continuous without any pause at all. 
On the 1st of September, the greatest height was 
reached, which was one digit below sixteen cu- 
bits. After remaining two days at this height, 
the waters began to decline slowly, and to flow 
away very gradually.” 

Such was the dearth of the years A. D. 1199— 
1203. Such was the temporary victory gained 
by the pertinacious old Desert over the struggling 
Nile. The history suggests many thoughts; 
much admiration of the sagacity and administra- 
tive ability of Joseph in saving the Egyptian na- 
tion of his day from a fate as much worse, even 
than the above related, as their numbers were 
greater in the ages of the national glory than 
ever afterwards. a re FF 

Much do we wonder whether the ancient 
race was ever thus nearly swept away; whether 
the priestly watchmen ever looked abroad from 
the top of their propyla over plains sown with 
human bones, instead of sprouting seed; and 
whether they called together the few survivors to 
sacrifice to Osiris, to bring him back from his 
absence or displeasure to his favorite valley. 
Much should we like to know from what depth 
of ages the greatest of intermittent springs had 
regularly gushed forth, to give life to an expect- 
ing nation, waiting in hope along a line of two 
thousand miles. The priests who expressed to 
Herodotus such anxious fears for the Greeks, be- 
cause of their dependence on the clouds, could 
hardly have known of any such drought as could 
parallel that of A. D. 1200, or they would 
have moderated their boasting, even if they had 
concealed the fact. Among the few historical 
notices which remain appended by Manetho to 
the names of the kings, such as “ During this 
reign” (first king of the Second Dynasty,) *@ 
great landslip took place at Rubastis, and many 
perished,” I am not aware that any relate to a 
failure of the Nile; or that there is any where a 
hint of even a tradition of such a famine as Ab- 
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dallatif witnessed. It is probable that in the days 
of high Egyptian civilization, when Egypt was 
the granary of the world, better precautions were 
taken than by succeeding races of inhabitants. 
It seems more probable that men so able as 


that old Egyptian aristocracy, should have kept | 


ample stores of food in reserve, than that the 
Nile should never have failed through several 
thousand years; or that the memory of a great 
famine should have been lost in the time of He- 
rodotus. 

Here, then, we leave the Nile which has been 
the thread of our discourse thus far. It has been 
before me, with all its antique interest, and all 
its fresh young beauty, during whatever I have 
written to this point, and [ must hope that my 
readers have caught some sensations of that in- 
terest, and some glimpses of that beauty, as they 
have followed me. We shall see no more of it 
now, except as a mere line noticed from the cit- 
adel of Cairo, and as a mournful parting vision 
on the evening of our first encampment in the 
Desert.—Vartineau’s “ Eastern Life, Present, 
and Past.” 





VALUE OF THE POTATO. 


Prof. C. U. Sheppard in his address before the 
agricultural societies of Hampden and Hamp- 
shire counties, Mass., made the following excel- 
lent remarks in regard to the potato: 


“The potato is a vegetable which the rich man 
knows not how to forego ; and one which places 
the poor man above want. With a shelter from 
the weather, and one or two acres of ground to 
plant with this tuber, man may subsist at almost 
any distance from the miller, the baker, the 
butcher and I may say the doctor. It suits all 
tastes, flourishes in nearly all climates, and is emi- 
nently nutritious and healthful. Its cultivation de- 
mands but little labor, and when the earth has 
ripened the tubers, they are harvested without 
trouble, and cooked without expense. A few 
faggots in summer will boil them, and in winter 
the necessary heat is supplied without expense. 
There is no waste of time in the process of mil- 
ling, sifting, kneading, jointing or carving. There 
1s nothing deficient or superfluous in a well boiled 
potato. As soon as itis cooked it opens by chinks, 
lets fall its thin pellicle upon the platter, and 
with a little salt, butter or milk, is ready for the 
unfastidious appetite of the hungry man. Start 
not back with surprise, at the idea of subsisting 
upon the potato alone, ye who think it necessary 
to load your table with all the dainty viands of 
the market, with fish, flesh and fowl, seasoned 
with oils and spices, eaten perhaps with wines; 
start not back, I say, with feigned disgust, until 
you are able to display in your own pampered 
person, a firmer muscle, a more bean ideal outline, 
and a healthier red, than the potato fed peasant- 
ry of Ireland and Scotland, once showed you, as 
you passed their cabin doors! No; the chemi- 
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eal physiologist will tell you that the Well ripen- 
ed potato, when properly cooked, contains every 
element that man requires for nutrition; and in 
the best proportions in which they are found in 
any plant whatever. There is the abounding 
supply of starch, for enabling him to main- 
tain the process of breathing, and for sustaining 
the body: there is the nitrogen for contributing 
to the growth and renovation of the organs : the 
lime and the phosphorus for the bones, and all 
the salts which a healthy circulation demands. 
In fine, the potato may be called the UNIVERSAL 
PLANT. 


THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH, 


Between Dover and Calais, was finished on Wed- 
nesday, the 28th ult. The operation was com- 
menced on Tuesday at Dover. At one o'clock 
the steamer Goliah was ready to start across the 
channel, with all the necessary apparatus on 
board, and a crew of about thirty men, consisting 
of pilots and sailors. Between the paddle wheels, 
in the centre of the vessel, was a gigantic drum 
or wheel, nearly fifteen feet long and seven feet 
diameter, weighing seven tons, and fixed on a 
strong framework. Upon it was coiled up in 
careful close convolutions about thirty miles of 
telegraphic wire, one tenth of an inch in diam- 
eter, encased in a covering of gutta percha, the 
thickness of a little finger. 

The point proposed to be reached, Cape 
Grinez, the nearest landmark to the English 
coast, and between Calais and Boulogne, is a 
distance of twenty-one miles, so that a surplus 
of nine miles of wire was held in reserve for the 
purpose of slackening. Captain Bullock, of her 
Majesty’s steam-ship Widgeon, caused the track 
of the navigation to be marked in as direct a 
route as possible by placing a series of pilot- 
buoys with flags on the route, besides being pre- 
pared to accompany the experimental cruize 
with his own vessel as a tender. The connecting 
wires were placed in readiness at the govern- 
ment pier in the harbour, and likewise at the 
Jape, where they ran up the face of the acclivi- 
ty, which is 194 feet above the sea-mark. The 
necessary batteries and manipulators were all on 
board, but as a gale and rolling sea unexpected- 
ly sprang up, the operationwas adjourned until 
Wednesday morning, when it was commenced 
and finished, the steamer going at a rate of 
three or four miles an hour. The wire weighed 
five tons, and the cylinder two; the men at 
every 16th of a mile being busily engaged in 
riveting on to the wire square leaden clamps or 
weights of iron, 14 lbs. to 24 lbs., and which had 
the effect of sinking the wire in the bottom of 
the sea, which, on the English coast, commences 
at a depth of 30 feet, and goes on varying from 
that to 100 to 180 feet, which latter, or 30 fath- 
oms, is anywhere the greatest depth. The 
whole of the casting out and sinking was accom- 
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plished with great precision and successs, owing 
to the favorable state of the day. The connec- 
tion was completed, and salutations immediate- 
ly exchanged between England and France. 


i, ; 2 
English Paper. 
(rr 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 21, 1850. 


As our present number is the first of a new vol- 
ume, the time of its emission may be regarded as 
worthy of a passing notice. The plan and design 
of the publication having been fully explained in 
preceding numbers, there can be little occasion for 
addition now. Born and educated in the Society 
of Friends, having most of his early associations 
within its limits, and having embraced its princi- 
ples from a conviction of their conformity to reason 
and truth, the Editor necessarily feels a peculiar 
interest in the welfare and reputation of this 
Society. Believing that the doctrines espoused 
and proclaimed by our primitive Friends in the 
seventeenth century, were in reality the doctrines 
of the Apostolic era, revived ; and that a practical 
observance of them furnishes an efficient remedy 
for the evils of the world, he has long felt it a duty 
to exercise his influence, whatever it might be, in 
their promotion and defence. Though fully aware 
that the influence of his editorial labors must un- 
avoidably be of a very limited character, that con- 
viction does not, in any degree, diminish the obliga- 
tion to give such direction to his exertions as to do 
nothing against the truth. And if he can do but 
little towards promoting the harmony of our reli- 
gious society, at least to do nothing productive of 
discord or disunion. 

In the notices, which in the fulfilment of his im- 
plied obligations as a journalist, he gives from 
time to time, of the proceedings of our larger assem- 
blies, the evidence of weakness and division, which 
would be gladly covered with the mantle of oblivion, 
is often unavoidably exposed. One remarkable 
characteristic of the sacred historians, is the fidelity 
with which the errors, as well as the virtues 
of the best of men are related, without pallia- 
tion or concealment; and though it is not designed 
to institute any comparison between the works of 
the sacred historians, andthe narrations in the Re- 
view, an endeavor to imitate their fidelity is cer- 
tainly allowable. 

In the account given this week of a Yearly Meet- 
ing recently held, we are constrained to record the 
sorrowful fact, a parallel to which is probably not 
to be found until our own time, in the history of the 
Society—of one Yearly Meeting refusing to read a 
religious communication addressed to it by another. 
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The Editor of the Review has never attempted ¢ 
conceal his opinions on the questions which have. ¢ . 
several years, agitated our highly favored and one, 
harmonious Society, and has no disposition to djs. 
guise them now, yet he is far from wishing to cas: 
a censure upon any, who, with upright intention. 
may have adopted different conclusions, Ty oy, 
own Master we must all answer for our Opinions 
and practice. Still we must be conscious, and thy 
circumstance is to be deeply deplored, that an ano. 
maly, unprecedented in its character, has found 
place in our religious society. While holding up 
the profession that the Society to which we belone 
wherever scattered, is essentially one body, main. 
taining the same doctrines, and endeavoring to walk 
by the same rule, and tomind the same thing, the 
epistles issued by one Yearly Meeting, have for 
several years not been allowed to be read in two 
of the similar assemblies, to which they were ad- 
dressed; and yet the Meetings which have thus 
rejected these brotherly communications, maintain 
a correspondence with six other Yearly Meetings, 
all of which acknowledge and correspond with the 
rejected body. 

It is not the object of this note to pronounce a 
judgment, at whose door the responsibility lies. 
But it is impossibleto deny, and useless to attempt 
to disguise the fact, that a heavy responsibility 
must rest upon some ofus. There is, or there is 
not, a just cause for the rejection of the proffered 
correspondence, and for the estrangement of feel- 
ing, which is so painfully obvious. Our blessed 
Lord declared to his followers, by this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples if ye love oneanother; 
and the beloved disciple testified, we know 
that we have passed from death unto life, because 
we love the brethren. The same, or nearly the 
same thing, was indicated by the remark which is 
said to have been frequently applied to our primi- 
tive friends: see how these Quakers love one 
another. 

A candid view of what we now are, of what the So- 
ciety once was, and of what a truly christian com- 
munity must always be, cannot fail to impress the 
necessity of a serious examination, on the part of 
all who are exercising an influence on the move- 
ments of society, into the principles on which they 
are acting, and the spirit by which they are im- 
pelled. In the truth there is harmony. Discord 
arises from opposite spirits striving for mastery. 
One of the first means of arriving at the truth, is to 
become sufficiently humble to be convinced of error. 
They that are whole need not a physician ; and the 
Saviour came, not to call the righteous—those who 
were too righteous in their own eyes to need re- 
demption—but sinners to repentance. 











On the commencement of a new editorial year, it 
+s natural and allowable to cast a glance on the 
one that is past. We have seen a session of our 
ceneral legislature, of unprecedented duration, al- 
nest exclusively devoted to an effort on one side 
to extend the area of slavery, and on the other to 
limit it to its present domain. Painful as it must 
be to behold the legislators of a people boldly 
claiming the character of the most free and en- 
lightened on the globe, strenuously contending, 
week after week, for the privilege of establishing, 
in regions now free, a system of oppression unpa- 
ralleled among civilized men; we may perhaps find, 
even in these convulsive struggles, renewed evidence 
ofan overruling hand, by which the devices of men 
are often diverted from their purpose. The annexa- 
tion of Texas, and its progeny, the Mexican war, 
which were evidently designed to enlarge the do- 
minion, and augment the power of the slave-hold- 
ing influence, have given to the Union a capacious 
and rapidly growing state onthe shore of the Pacific, 
from which slavery is constitutionally excluded. 

The efforts of slaveholding statesmen to establish 
their claims, have necessarily aroused the advocates 
of freedom, by which the evils of slavery, its impol- 
icy, as well as inj ustice, have been exposed, and the 
exposure thrown broad cast, inthe form of Congres- 
sionalnews, among a classof readers, from whose ta- 
bles the works of professed abolitionists are rigidly 
excluded. The facts and arguments thus dissemi- 
nated, may probably, in most instances, share the 
fate of the seed which fell among thorns, yet it may 
be hoped that some of it will find a congenial soil, 
and eventually produce its proper fruit. Indeed, 
the admitted and unquestionable fact, that the emi- 
grants to California from the slave-holding states, 
are generally as much opposed as any other, to the 
introduction of slavery there; and the adoption in 
New Mexico of a constitution embracing the princi- 
ple of the celebrated ordinance, to which the States 
on the North-West of the Ohio owe a large part of 
their unexampled prosperity, may be justly regarded 
as evidence that the days of slavery are nearly 
numbered. What a noble country and government 
should we have, if the doctrines publicly proclaimed 
in the face of the world, in the city of Philadelphia, 
seventy-four years ago, were reduced to practice. 
Looking back upon what has been accomplished 
since the nineteenth century began, we may indulge 
a hope that long before its termination, this rod 
of oppression will be quietly and peaceably laid in 
the dust; and the United States become, in reality 


aswell asin name, an asylum for the oppressed of 
every nation and clime, towhich they may flee and 
find a country and ahome. Suchaconsummation is 
Worthy of the highest aspirations of the patriot, the 


labours of the statesman, and the prayers of the 
christian, 
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Onto Yearty Meetine.—Several communica- 


tions have been received from Friends who attended 
the late Yearly Meeting at Mount Pleasant, but all 
too late for insertion in our former number. Of 
the information thus obtained, the following is a 
summary. 


The Meeting of Ministers and Elders convened 


on the 3lst ult., when there were present from 
other Yearly Meetings, 


Jenjamin Seebohm and 


Robert Lindsay, from England ; Nathan C. Hoag, 
Clarissa Griffin, and Phebe G. Underhill, from 
New York; Johnson 
Canada West; Ann Bishop, from Philadelphia ; 
Daniel Wood, Cornelius Douglas, Benjamin Fulg- 
hum, and James Owen, from Indiana. 


and Eliza Brewer, from 


The Yearly Meeting commenced as usual on the 


morning of the 2d inst., when the Friends above 
named, with their companions, were present. The 
Clerk informed the Meeting that epistles from all 
the other Yearly Meetings, excent North Carolina,* 
were on the table, and proceeded to read them. 
Those from London and Dublin being first read, 
the epistle from New England was passed over, 
and the others attended to in their usual order, 
When the subject of reading the epistle from New 


England was under consideration, it was stated by 


the Clerk in answer to an enquiry, that none had 


been received from the smaller body. The Meeting 
adjourned to the following day, without deciding 
how the New England epistle should be disposed 
of. 

On the morning of the 2rd inst., when the Meet- 
ing convened, it was found that the representatives 
had not agreed upon any names to offer for the 
stations of clerk and assistant. Those formerly 
appointed, Benjamin Hoyle and William 8. Bates, 
were therefore continued. 

The subject of the New England epistle being 
resumed, a protracted discussion ensued, which 
occupied great part of the day. One difficulty 
which existed last year,—the presence of two 
documents purporting to have been issued by New 
England Yearly Meeting—being now removed, as 
one only was present, the reading of that one was 
urged by a large number of Friends. It was how- 
ever Opposed by others, and the epistle was not 
read, 

On the morning of the 4th inst., the reading of 
the queries and answers was engaged in, and that 
session, and part of the one held on the 5th, were 
occupied in the consideration of the state of so- 
ciety. 

The epistle from a neighbouring Yearly Meet- 
ing, was accompanied by a copy of the report 


* As it is known that an epistle was addressed to the 
Yearly Meeting, from that of North Carolina, the absence 
of that epistle may be attributed to some failure in the 
mails. 
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from the Conference at Baltimore, with a request 
that it might be read; and the reading of it was 
advocated by a large number of Friends. But this 
measure was opposed by others, and it was passed 
over without reading. 

Notwithstanding the evidence thus painfully 
furnished of conflicting opinions and feelings, we 
have the satisfaction to learn that the discussions 
were conducted with becoming decorum, and that 
on many subjects which engaged the attention of 
the Meeting a united exercise was manifested. 

From the minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
it appeared, that body had been occupied within 
the past year in advocating the common and in- 
alienable rights of the coloured population ; and 
in consideration of the punishment of death for 
crime. On these subjects they had presented me- 
morials to the state convention then in session. 
These memorials being read, the proceedings were 
fully approved by the Yearly Meeting. 

An encouraging report was received from the 
committee, which is charged, in conjunction with 
those of Baltimore and Indiana Yearly Meetings, 
with the oversight of the establishment among the 
Shawnese Indians, near the Missouri river, under 
the immediate care of Thomas and Hannah Wells. 
A school has been maintained there during the 
year, averaging about thirty-five pupils. The 
christian instruction and civilization of this tribe, 
are making satisfactory progress. The meeting, 
with entire unanimity, directed a sam of money to 
be raised to aid and sustain this benevolent under- 
taking. 

From the report of the Committee having’ the 
oversight of the Boarding School, it appears that 
this seminary, though smaller than could be desired, 
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honest, simple-hearted company, commending tho;, 
profession by a humble, watchful walk 


among 
men. : 


A Friend is wanted to fill the office of Superin. 
tendent of Haverford School. Information jy refer. 
ence to the duties of the station, may be obtained = 
application to either of the undersigned. 

Tuomas Kimser, No. 50 North Fourth street. 

Jostan Tatum, - * ee 

ALFRED Cope, Walnut street Wharf. 

Joun Farnum, No. 26 South Front street. 
Philadelphia, 7th mo. 5th. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 

The Committee charged with the superintendence 
of this institution, will meet there on Sixth-day, the 
4th of next month, at 10 o’clock, A. M. The Com. 
mittee on instruction to meet on the preceding even- 
ing, at 74 o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annua! 
examination of the School, commencing on Third- 
day morning, the first of the month, and closing on 
Filth-day everiing, of the same week,—previously 
to which, the Rules prohibit the removal of any pu- 
pils from the institution. 


Tuomas Kimser, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, 9th mo. 2ist., 1850.—2t. 


ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 
(Continued from page 823 of Vol. 3.) 


In the practical arrangement of electric tele- 
graphs constructed on this principle, the magnetic 
needles are placed vertically and not horizontally, 
as-in the mariners compass, and they are kept, 
when not affected by a current, in the vertical 
position, by laying two needles having their poles 
at opposite ends, one upon the other, by which 
means the polarity of the system is neutralized, 
and then a small excess of weight given to one 
end of the combined needles is sufficient to keep 


has sustained itself, and a hope is entertained, that them in the vertical position, when fixed upon a 


under the divine blessing, it will furnish the means 
of a literary and religious education to many of 
the rising generation. 

The Meeting closed between one and two o'clock, 
on Seventh day, the 7th inst. 

The Editor has learned from a female Friend, 
who was present, that no choice of clerk and as- 
sistant was made by the representatives to the 
women’s meeting, and that the clerks of the former 
year, Jane M. Plummer, and Hannah S. Ladd, 
were continued, The epistle from the women’s 
Yearly Meeting of New England was read and an- 
swered as in former years. 


We are informed that our friend Thomas Arnott 
has recently paid a visit, accompanied by George 
Stacey, to Friends in Norway. Their progress was 
much accelerated by the facilities of travelling; so 
that they were only occupied about four weeks 
with the visit, two of which appear to have been 
spent among Friends there, whoare described as an 


horizontal axis. 

In this manner they are fixed upon the dials 
already described, being free to turn on their axis 
when affected by a deflecting force sufficiently 
strong to overcome the small excess of weight just 
mentioned. 

This is the principle of the telegraph now used 
generally in England. The entire system, except 
the lines which follow the course of the South- 
Eastern Railway, is in the hands of a company 
incorporated by act of parliament, and who, there- 
fore, hold a virtual monopoly of the chief part of 
the telegraphic business of the kingdom. A cen- 
tral station is established in London, in Lothbury, 
near the Bank of England. The lower part of 
the building is appropriated to the reception ol 
orders and messages. A person desiring to for- 
ward a message to any part of England, connect- 
ed with London, by the wires, writes his message 
on a sheet of letter-paper according to a printed 
form, having the names and address of the writer, 
and of the party to whom the message 18 comm: 
nicated, in blank spaces assigned to them to- 
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age is despatched. The answer is received, 
Ss “ . 
sccompanied by the date and hour at which the 
message arrived, and at which the answer was 
despatched. Biya 

The tariff of charges for transmission of tele- 
graphic messages differs very much, according to 
the destination of the message, and is not strictly 
regulated by distance. 


‘It is found that by practice the operators of | 


the telegraphic instruments, constructed on this 
system, are able to communicate about twenty 
words per minute, when they work with two nee- 
dies and two conducting wires, and at the rate of 
about eight words per minute when working with 
a single needle. 

Besides the transmission of private despatches, 
stations have been established by the company in 
the chief towns of the kingdom, whence and 
whither intelligence is transmitted from time to 
time during the day, so that there is thus kept 
up a never-ceasing interchange of news over the 
entire extent of that net-work of wires which has 
overspread the country. At each of these sta- 
tions public subscription-rooms have been estab- 
lished, in which are posted from hour to hour as 
they arrive, during the day, the public news, 
which are known to be of most interest to the 
local population, such as the money market, 
shipping intelligence, sporting intelligence, quo- 


tations of the commercial markets at all chief 


places, and parliamentary and general news. 

It will, however, be asked how despatches can 
be transmitted to various stations along the ex- 
tensive lines of telegraphic communnication 
which have been established, unless a separate 
and independent wire be appropriated to each 
station, which would be manifestly impracticable. 

The answer is easy: At each station the con- 
ducting wire is carried from the main wire 
through the instrument-room of the station, and 
passing through the instrument, is carried out 
again, and continued along the line by the posts 
asusual. It is, therefore, apparent that every 
message despatched from any station must affect 
the instruments at all the other stations ; and, if 
desired, can be interpreted and written out at them 
ull. It is, therefore, necessary to provide means 
by which this needless labor shall not be imposed 
upon the telegraphic agents, and so that it may 
beat once known for what station or stations 
each message is intended. 

This is accomplished by the following expedi- 
ent:—The agent at the station from which the 
message is despatched first sends the current 
along the bell-wire. By the means already de- 
‘cribed, bells are then rung at all the stations, 
and the attention of the agents is called. The 
name of the station for which the despatch 
‘out to be forwarded is intended, is then trans- 
mitted, and appears upon the dials at all the sta- 
ions. The agents at all the stations, except that 
0 which the despatch is addressed, are then re- 








r with the date and hour at which the mes- | leased from future attention, and the agent at the 


station to which it is addressed interprets the signs 
as they are successively transmitted, and reduces 
the message to writing. 

It will be seen, therefore, that every message 


| which is despatched, no matter for what station 
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it is intended, is, in fact, sent to all the stations 
which the wire passes. 

The telegraphs established in England, which 
alone we have here explained, are constructed on 
the needle system, that is to say, the signals are 
made by the deviations of magnetic needles, from 
their position of rest produced by electric currents 
passing around them. 

Telegraphs depending on the second and third 
principles adverted to above, have been brought 
into extensive use in America, the needle system 
being in no case adopted. 

To explain the construction and operation of 
telegraphs depending on the power of magnetism 
on soft iron, by an electric current, let us suppose 
a small lever formed of steel, and balanced on a 
point. At one end of this lever let a point be 
formed, so as to constitute a pencil or style. Un- 
der the other end let a horse-shoe of soft iron be 
placed at such a distance that when it shall re- 
ceive the magnetic virtue from the electric cur- 
rent, the lever will be drawn to the horse-shoe; 
and let it be so arranged, that when the horse- 
shoe shall lose its magnetic virtue, the pencil 
will fall. 

Now suppose that immediately above the pen- 
cil is placed a small roller, under which a ribbon 
of paper passes, which receives a slow progres- 
sive motion from the roller. Whenever the pen- 
cil is raised by the magnet, its point presses on 
the paper which moves over it, and if it be kept 
pressed upon it for any time a line will be traced. 
If the pencil be only momentarily brought into 
contact with the paper a dot will be produced. 

It is clear, then, that if we have the power of 
keeping the pencil for any determinate time in con- 
tact with the paper, or of making it only momen- 
tarily touch the paper, we shall be enabled to 
produce lines and dotsin any required succession ; 
and by suspending the action of the pencil, we 
can leave blank space of any desired length be- 
tween such combinations of lines and dots. 

It is easy, therefore, to imagine how a conven- 
tional alphabet may be formed by such combina- 
tion of lines and dots. 

To explain the operation of this system, let us 
suppose a person at New York desirous of send- 
ing a message to New Orleans. A wire of the 
usual kind connects the two places. 

The end at New Orleans is coiled round a 
horse-shoe magnet. The end at New York can 
be put in communication with the galvanic trough, 
at the will of the person sending the message. 
The instant the communication is established, 
the horse-shoe of soft iron at New Orleans becomes 
magnetic, it attracts the small lever, and presses 
the pencil against the paper. 
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The moment the operator at New York de- 
taches the wire from the trough, the horse-shoe 
at New Orleans loses its magnetic power, and 
the pencil drops from the paper. It is clear that 
the operator at New York, by putting the wire 
in contact with the trough, and detaching it, and 
by maintaining the contact for longer or shorter 
intervals, can make the pencil at New Orleans 
act upon the paper, as already described, so as to 
make upon it dots and lines of determinate length 
combined in any manner he may desire, and sep- 
arated by any desired intervals. 

In a word, the operator at New York can write 
a letter with a pencil and paper which are at 
New Orleans. 

Provision, in such an arrangement is made, 
so that the motion of the paper does not begin 
until the message is about to be commenced, and 
ceases when the message is written. Thisis ea- 
sily accomplished by the same principle as has 
been already described in the case of the bell, 
which gives notice to the attendant in the Euro- 
ES telegraph. The cylinders which conduct the 
and of paper are moved by wheel-work, and a 
weight properly regulated. Their motion is im- 
parted by a detent detached by the action of the 
magnet, and which stops the motion when the 
magnet loses its virtue. 


(To be continued.) 





From the special Correspondent of the Morning Chronicle. 
DEPARTURE OF EMIGRANT VESSELS. 


The Passenger Act of the 12th and 13th Vic- 
toria, besides specifying the berth-room, general 
accommodation, and stock of provisions for each 
passenger, regulates in a variety of ways the ob- 
servances to be adopted for the health and com- 
fort of emigrants prior and subsequent to sailing. 
No passenger ship is allowed to proceed to sea until 
a medical practitioner, approved by the emigration 
officer of the port, shall have inspected the medi- 
cine chest and passengers, and certified that the 
medicines, &c., are sufficient, and that the emi- 
grants are free from all contagious disease. For 
this service the medical practitioner receives a 
fee of a guinea per 100 passengers. The first 
business, therefore, that the intending emigrant 
has to perform, after paying his passage-money, 
is to present himself at the medical inspector's 
office. Having done this, and been passed as 
free from disease, his ticket is stamped to show 
that he has undergone inspection. Three lists of 
all the passengers are made out;—one for the 
government emigration agent, one for the cus- 
tom-house, and one for the ship. But the in- 
spection alluded to is not the only medical exam- 
ination the emigrant has to undergo. The city 
and state of New York, as well as Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and other ports, have become very 
particular as to the kind of emigrants they will 
permit to land. They were so much alarmed by 
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| the appearance of the myriads of wretched eee. 
tures whom the potato-rot and the cholera drov 
from Ireland across the Atlantic, that they issued 
stringent regulations, not only against the ai. 
‘mission of persons suffering from contagion. 
| diseases, but against cripples and deformed poo. 
ple. Although the State of New York does not 
| positively prohibit the immigration of the hel 
less, disabled, and deformed, it renders the cay, 
tain of every emigrant vessel which brings them 
over liable to a penalty of $75 for every suc) 
immigrant, and holds him responsible for the 
sustenance of every such person, for three years 
clear, without burdening the charities, public oy 
private, of the city of New York. The only ex. 
ception made is in the case of deformed or help 
less immigrants, who belong to families already 
settled in America. and who will undertake the 
charge of them. <A poll tax, or commutation 
money, of a dollar and a half per passenger, js 
also levied upon all immigrants, the proceeds of 
which are devoted to the support of the hospitals 
of New York. The captain of every emigrant 
ship had formerly to signa bond for the support, 
without charge on the public charity, for three 
full years, of every steerage passenger whom he 
brought over; but the obligation was never en- 
forced, and became, in fact, a dead letter. The 
regulation has since been abolished, and the 
commutation money has been raised from one 
dollar, its former amount, to one dollar and a 
half, at which it is now fixed. In consequence 
of these regulations, a supplementary inspection 
of the emigrants by the medical officer of the 
ship takes place as soon after the ship has left 
the docks as the list of the passengers can be 
called over. 

It sometimes happens that a ship cannot sail 
on the advertised day, either because she has not 
taken in her cargo, or because she has room for 
additional emigrants, or because the weather 
may be adverse. In this case, should the pas- 
sengers themselves be ready to embark, they 
are entitled to recover from the owner, charterer, 
or master of the ship, “subsistence money,” at 
the rate of one shilling a day each. Should the 
detention be solely caused by wind and weather, 
and the passengers be maintained on board with 
the same provisions and water as if they were at 
sea, the subsistence money is not payable. In 
consequence of the regulation of the Liverpool 
Dock Trust, which prohibits the use of fire and 
light on board of ships in the docks, these deten- 
tions are often the cause of considerable hardship 
to the poor people. ; 

The Waterloo Dock is the principal station of 
the American liners in the port of Liverpool. A 
description of the departure of one or two 0 
these vessels, and of the scenes on board, both 

lin the Dock and in the Mersey, as well as an 
account of conversations held at various times 
with all classes of emigrants, may serve to con- 


'vey an idea of that busy and interesting scene, 
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the departure of a large emigrant ship with a: soon as she passed through the dock-gates it 


full complement of passengers. It was a beau- 
tiful morning when I proceeded to witness the 
departure of the Star of the W est, Captain Low- 
ber commander, a fine new ship, then on her 


| 


was our turn to move, but all our passengers 


were not on board. Until the very last moment, 


their luggage on their backs. 


first voyage, and registering 1,200 tons. The | 


scene in the dock at half-past eight in the morn- 
ing was busy and animated in the extreme. All the 
cargo was on board, consisting principally of iron 
rails, the exportation of which to America is very 


} 


they kept arriving by twos and threes, with 
Here might be 
seen a strong fellow carrying a chest, or a barrel, 
and a whole assemblage of tin cans and cooking 
utensils ; and there a woman with a child in one 
arm and her goods and chattels in the other. 
When the planks and gangways were removed, 


largely on the increase. The greater part of the | at least fifty of our emigrants had not arrived, 
ae? ° : 

passengers was also on board ; but every minute | and many of them had to toss their luggage on 
yntil half-past nine there was a fresh arrival of | board from the quay, and to clamber on to the 


emigrants and their luggage. In consequence 
of the regulations, both of the British and 
American governments, it was to be presumed 





| 


ship by the rigging, as she passed through the 
nl : . 

dock-gates. The men contrived to jump on 

board with comparative ease ; but by the belated 


that the living freight of the Star of the West | women, of whom there were nearly a score, the 


was in good condition, and duly certified to be 
unlikely to become chargeable to our transatlan- 
tic brethren of New York. It must be confess- 
ed, however, that they did not present a very 
favourable specimen of the genus of man. Des- 
titution and suffering, long-continued, possibly 
for generations, had done their work upon the 
greater number of them. It was not alone their 
personal uncleanliness and their wretched attire, 
but the haggard, sallow, and prematurely aged 
expression of their faces, that conveyed the idea 
of degradation and deterioration. 

There was one family of Germans on board— 
a father and mother, and four grown-up and 
two younger children—whose appearance was in 
striking contrast with that of the Irish. The 
man was from Bavaria,—a tall, well-formed 
strapping “ kerl,’’ full fed and ruddy, and look- 
ing as if he could do no ordinary duty in felling 
the primeval forests of the far west, and convert- 
ing the wilderness into a garden. There were 
also two or three English families on board— 
the men easily recognizable by the smock-frock 
of the English peasantry, and the women by 
their superior neatness of attire. With these few 
exceptions the passengers were all Irish. The 
whole number of passengers was 385, of whom 
about 360 were Irish. 

As the hour of departure drew nigh, the scene 
in the dock, on the quay, and on board, became 
more and more animated. The morning sun 
shone brightly—the sky was without a cloud—a 
forest of masts from all the surrounding docks 
pointed their delicate traceries against the deep 
blue of the heavens, and the star-spangled ban- 
ner flapped to the fresh breeze. Another emi- 
grant ship, in the same dock, whose turn to be 
towed out was before ours, began to move slow- 
ly from her berth. This vessel was the Queen 
of the West. Like our own, she was filled as 
full as she could hold with Irish emigrants. It 
was an interesting scene, as she moved slowly 
past us, to observe her decks crammed with pas- 
sengers, her flags streaming to the wind, and to 
hear the sailors raising their peculiar and joyous 
chant as they trod in a circle at the windlass. As 


| 
| 


feat was not accomplished without much scream- 
ing and hesitation. One valiant fellow, who 
had been drinking over-much with his friends on 
shore, made an attempt to leap aboard as the 
vessel was clearing the dock-gates, but, miscal- 
culating the distance, he fell into the water. 
There was a general rush of the people to the 
side of the ship, and a screaming among the 
women, but fortunately there was a boat along- 
side which rescued the man in less than a minute, 
and placed him on deck dripping wet, and con- 
siderably more sober than when he fell into the 
water. 

We had not quite cleared the dock when 
another incident occurred. The cook had failed 
to keep his promise to be on board before the 
ship’s departure, and the captain was informed 
that he had expressed his determination to re- 
main in Liverpool. This was an annoying cir- 
cumstance to occur at the last moment. The 
steward, it also appeared, had made a similar 
determination ; he was a coloured man, and had 
come on board to tender to the captain the 
wages he had received in advance, and to state 
that he was too unwell to undertake a voyage 
across the Atlantic. Hearing some altercation 
on the quarter-deck, the passengers turned their 
eyes in that direction, where the steward was 
seen tendering the money, and declaring loudly 
that he would not go back to America. “ You 
cannot hang me for it,’ he said to the captain, 
“and I will not go.” The captain, who dis- 
played much equanimity, insisted, that as the 
steward was on board he would keep him there, 
and take him out to America, whether he liked 
it or not. The steward, who certainly looked 
ill, was of another mind; and springing to the 
side of the vessel, jumped overboard into the 
dock before a hand could be raised to prevent 
him. He swam like a fish, and reached in safe- 
ty another vessel at the distance of about fifty 
yards. This was provoking, but there was no 
redress, unless the captain chose to delay his 
voyage until he could arrest the man in Liver- 
pool, and bring the case before the stipendiary 
magistrate. In the meantime the steward was 
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out of reach, and the captain had no other re- 
source than to leave his ship in the Mersey and 
return to Liverpool for another cook and steward, 
to be picked up at an hour’s notice. 

We were towed towards New Brighton by a 
steam-tug for the distance of three or four miles, 
during which the scene in the steerage below 
was as animated, though scareely so cheerful, as 
the scene on deck. The steerage was somewhat 
dark, but in the uncertain light a picture pre- 
sented itself full of strange “effects”’ The 
floor was strewed with luggage, rendering it a 
matter of difficulty to walk—bundles, trunks, 
cases, chests, barrels, loaves of bread, sides of 
bacon, and tin cooking utensils, seemed to be 
piled together in hopeless and inextricable con- 
fusion, while amidst them all scrambled or 
crawled a perfect multitude of young children. 
All the berths were occupied. Some of the pas- 
sengers seemed as if they had resolved to go to 
sleep even at that early period of the voyage. 
Some were eating their breakfasts in their berths, 
and some were making use of barrel-heads and 
trunks for tables and chairs, and regaling them- 
selves with bread and coffee. Here and there a 
man might be seen shaving himself in the dim 
and uncertain light; while, at other parts of the 
ample steerage, families were busily looking 
after their worldly goods, and establishing a de- 
marcation between their own property and that 
of their neighbours. In of the berths 
women were sitting up conversing; and in others 
children were singing, hallooing, and shouting, 
as if the excitement of the scene were to them a 
joy indeed. There was a constant rushing to 
and fro, a frequent stumbling over chests and 
barrels, and a perfect Babel of tengues. All was 
life, bustle and confusion; but, what seemed 
most singular, there was nothing like sorrow or 
regret at leaving England. There was not a wet 
eye on board—there had been no fond leave- 


some 


takings, no farewells to England, no pangs of 


parting. Possibly there was no necessity for 
any. ‘To ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
these emigrants the old country had been in all 
probability an unkind mother, a country of sor- 
row and distress, associated only with remem- 
brances of poverty and suffering. I must confess 
that I expected to see something like the expres- 
sion of a regret that the shores of old England 
would soon fade from their view forever—some- 
thing like melancholy at the thought that never 
more were they to revisit the shores of Europe ; 
but nothing of the kind occurred. All was 
noise, hurry and animation. They had made 
up their minds for a long journey; hope 
was before them, and nothing was behind them 
but the remembrance of misery. It was possi- 
ble, also, that the leave-takings had taken place 
in Lreland, and that whatever sorrow they felt 
had been shown before their arrival in England. 
As soon as the steam-tug had drawn us about 
five miles up the Mersey, we dropped anchor, 








ee 


and disembarrassed ourselves of what the ya: 
called the whole “fraternity” of orange gi»). 
and other merchants of small wares, who had 
until that time accompanied us, to ply their trade 
among the emigrants. What with orange gir). 
cap merchants, and dealers in Everton-toffy. »),, 
bons, laces, pocket mirrors, gingerbread yy). 
sweetmeats, Xc., there must have been nearly 
forty interlopers to be sent back to Liverpoo! 
The steam-tug took charge of them all, as wel] 
as of the captain, who had to return in search of 
a cook and steward—and the Star of the Wee 
was left to the crew and passengers, and about 
half-a-dozen visitors. 
(To be continued.) 


FIGHT BETWEEN AN EAGLE AND A SAL\VOoN. 


I have often been struck with the singular at- 
tachment hunters sometimes have for some 
bird or animal, while all the rest of the species 
they pursue with deadly hostility. About five 
hundred yards from Beach’s hut, stands a lofty 
pine tree, on which a grey eagle has built its 
nest annually during the nine years he has lived 
on the shores of the Raquette. The Indian who 
dwelt there before him, says that the same pair 
of birds made their nest on that tree for ten 
years previous—making in all nineteen years they 
had occupied the same spot, and built on the 
same branch. 

One day, however, Beach was near losing his 
bold eagle. He was lying at anchor, fishing, 
when he saw his favorite bird high up in heaven, 
slowly sweeping round and round in a huge cir- 
cle, evidently awaiting the approach of a fish to 
the surface. For an hour or more, he thus sail- 
ed with motionless wings above the water, when 
all at once he stopped and hovered a moment, with 
an excited gesture—then rapid as a flash of light- 
ning, and with a rush of his broad pinions, like 
the passage of a sudden gust of wind, he came 
to the still bosom of the lake. He had seen a 
huge salmon trout swimming near the surface, 
and, plunging from his high watch tower, drove 
his talons deep in his victim’s back. So rapid 
and strong was his swoop,that he buried himself 
out of sight when he struck, but the next mo- 
ment he emerged into view, and flapping his 
wings endeavoured’ to rise with his prey. But 
this time he had miscalculated his strength—in 
vain he struggled nobly to lift the salmon from 
the water. The frightened and bleeding fish 
made a sudden dive, and took eagle and all out 
of sight, and was gone a quarter of a minute. 
Again they rose to the surface, and the strong 
bird spread his broad dripping pinions and gath- 
ering force with his rapid blows.raised the sal- 
mon half out of the water. The weight how- 
ever was too great for him, and he sank again to 
the surface, beating the water into foam about 
him. The salmon then made another dive, and 
they both went under, leaving only a few bub- 
bles to tell where they had gone down. This 
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time they were absent a full half minute, and : 
Beach said he thought it was all over with his | 
bird. ° ° | 

He soon however re-appeared, with his talons 
sill buried in the flesh of his foe, and again | 
made a desperate effort to rise. All this time, | 
the fish was shooting like an arrow through the | 
lake, carrying his relentless foe on his back. 
He could not keep the eagle down, nor the bird | 
carry him up—and so, now beneath, and now | 
upon the surface, they struggled on, presenting 
one of the most singular yet exciting spectacles | 
that can be imagined. It was fearful to witness 
the blows of the eagle, as he lashed the lake, 
with his wings, into spray, and made the shore 
echo with the report. At last the bird thinking, | 
as they say west, that he had “ waked up the 
wrong passenger,” gave it up, and loosening his | 
clutch, soared heavily and slowly away to his lofty | 
pine tree, where he sat for a long time sullen and | 
sulky, the picture of disappointed ambition. 

Beach said that he could easily have captured | 
them, but he thought he would see the fight out. | 
When, however, they both staid under half a 
minute or more, he concluded he should never | 
see his eagle again. Whether the latter in his 
rage was bent on capturing his prize, and would | 
retain his hold, though at the hazard of his life, | 
or whether in his terrible swoop he had struck | 
his crooked talons so deep in the back of the sal- | 
mon that he could not extricate himself, the | 
hunter said he could not tell. The latter, how- | 
ever, was doubtless the truth, and he would | 
have been glad to have let go, long before he | 
did—Exchange paper. 





THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An American correspondent of the New York 
Independent, writing from London, says: “ I) 
have had access to the interior of the Bank of | 
England, and seen how dumb iron rods, connec- 
ted with a shaft turned by steam power, tell how 
many bank notes are struck of in the room 
above; how a box of paper will not come out 
from its place, itself put there by machinery, till 
4 similar box of notes is brought back to be de- 
posited there, andin turn to be removed by a 
mechanical force ; and how light unworthy coins, 
as if conscious of their sins, will tremble a mo- 
ment on the balance, which, too, is moved by 
steam, and then leap off in an opposite direction 
from the good ones; and how the blind agencies 
of brute matter are elsewhere furnished with 
eyes to guard the treasures of the establishment. 
In some instances three men must move in com- 
pany with their different keys, and thus keep 
mutual watch of each other, or else these trea- 
sures cannot be reached. The arrangements 
throughout are remarkably exact and complete. 
There are nine hundred employed in and about 
the bank. One room contained only £30,000,000 
Worth of property, and what might be deposited 





_ gives pleasure. 
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in the vaults below I cannot say. The building 
oceupies an area of eight acres. It has a clock 
that indicates the time on sixteen dials placed in 
as many different offices, and striking both the 
hours and the quarters.” 


HIEALTH OF CHILDREN. 


Rising early is a habit of high importance to 
fix in children; and in forming it there is far 
greater facility than in other cases. There is a 
natural propensity in children generally to early 
rising, which needs only to be gratified and en- 
couraged. They usually retire to bed some time 
before their parents, and at daylight, or at least 
sun rise, are generally awake and anxious to 
rise. Many of them are actually bred up with 
difficulty to the habit of taking the morning nap, 
which, when once formed, generally prevails 
through life. Let the father deny himself so far 
as to retire early and become an early riser also. 
His health, enjoyment and usefulness, he may 
depend upon it, will be perceptibly benefited. 
And this may be connected with another preven- 
tive of disease—active employment. The morn- 
ing is a season for activity; the frame, invigorated 
y repose, is prepared for exertion, and motion 
The pure atmosphere, so much 
more bracing than at other hours, so much sweet- 
er and exhilarating than the air of a confined 
chamber, has been prepared to be breathed, and 
like all of nature’s medicines, it is superior to any 
which science can produce. LEarly rising and 
early exercise may more properly be called food 
than medicine, as they are destined for daily use, 
and to protect us from disease rather than to re- 
move it. Everything except mere sloth invites 
us—nay requires us—to train up our children to 
use them. The morning is the most favorable 
season for exercising the frame as well as for 
making useful impressions on the mind and 
heart, and whoever tries to conduct the educa- 
tion of his child independently of this practice, 
will lose some of the most favorable opportu- 
nities. 





OUR HOMESTEAD. 


BY PHEBE CAREY. 


Our old brown homestead reared its walls, 
From the wayside dust aloof, 

Where the apple boughs conld almost cast 
Their fruitage on its roof; 

And the’cherry tree so near it grew, 
That when awake I've lain 

In the lonesome nights I've heard the limbs, 
As they creaked against the pane ; 

And those orchard trees, oh, those orchard trees, 
I've seen my little brothers rocked 

In their tops by the summer breeze. 


The sweet brier under the window sill, 
Which the early birds made glad, 
And the damask rose by the garden fence, 
Were all the flowers we had ; 
I've looked at many a flower since then, 
Exotics rich and rare, * 
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That to other eyes were lovelier, 
But not to me so fair, 
For those roses bright, oh, those roses bright! 
I have twined them with my sister's locks, 
That are laid in the dust from sight! 


We had a well, a deep old well, 
Where the spring was never dry, 

And the cool drops down from the mossy stones 
Were falling constantly ; 

And there never was water half so sweet 
As that in my little cup, 

Drawn up to the curb by the rude old sweep, 
Which my father’s hand set up: 

And that deep old well, oh, that deep old well! 
I remember yet the splashing sound 

Of the bucket as it fell. 


Our homestead had an ample hearth, 
Where at night we loved to meet; 
There my mother’s voice was always kind, 
And her voice was always sweet ; 
And there I've sat on my father’s knee, 
And watched his thoughtful brow, 
With my childish hand in his raven hair— 
That hair is silver now! 
But that broad hearth’s light, oh, that broad hearth’s light! 
And my father’s look, and my mother’s smile, 
They are in my heart to-night. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


EncLtanp.—Trade continues brisk in the manv- 
facturing districts. Accounts from Sidney announce 
that the direct trade to San Francisco was rapidly 
increasing, and promised to become an important 
branch of commerce. 

IneLanp.—Emigration has been carried on to 
such an extent, that a very general want of sufficient 
laborers to save the harvest is experienced. Insome 
districts, laborers cannot be procured at any wages. 

France.—The continued rains have endangered 
the harvest, and a considerable rise in the corn 
market has, in consequence, taken place. 

DeNMARK AND THE DucHtes.—Austria has given 
in her adhesion to the protocol between Great 
Britain, France, Russia and Denmark, with a view 
to the settlement of the Danish question. Austria 
stipulates for the preservation of the rights of the 
Duchies of Holstein and Launenburg as members of 
the German Confederation, as well as the rights of 
the Confederation in relation tothe Duchies. The 
Danish Army were preparing for their Winter quar- 
ters in the town and vicinity of Schleswig. 

Iraty.—Accounts from Rome represent the fi- 
nancial situation as deplorable ; the Papal Govern- 
ment has neither money nor credit, and is on the 
verge of bankruptey. 

ConcressionaL.—In the Senate, on the 10th inst., 
Col. Fremont and Major Gwinn took their seats as 
Senators for California. The usual formalities of 
balloting for their respective classes in the Senate 
were gone through with, when it was found that 
Major Gwinn had drawn the long, and Col. Fre- 
mont the short term. Senator Fremont gave notice 
of his intention to introduce numerous bills for the 
benefit of California. He also submitted a_resolu- 
tion, which was adopted, directing the Post Office 
committee to inquire and report upon the expedi- 
ency of establishing numerous post-offices in Cali- 
fornia. 

On the 14th ult., the bill for the suppression of 
the slave-trade. in the District of Columbia was 


taken up, and after numerous amendments had been 
offered and rejected, was ordered to be engrossed _ 
yeas 32, nays 19. On the 16th it was taken y 


| 
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passed by 35 yeas to 19 nays. 


Pand 
In the House of Representatives on the 10t}, _ 
the Select Committee made a report, unanimoys):. 
signed, acquitting J. R. Giddings of the charoe , 
having abstracted certain papers from the files ,; 
the Post Office, and the committee was dischayoe,1 
| from the further consideration of the subject. “On 
| the L1th inst., the representatives, Wright and Gil. 
bert, from California, were admitted to their seats 
On the 12th, the “ Fugitive Slave Bill” passed the 

| House by a vote of 109 yeas to 75 nays. 
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Alexander H. H. Stuart, of Virginia, has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Interior, and John P. Gaines 
Governor of Oregon. 

Texas.—We learn that bills have passed the 
Legislature requiring the territory question to be 
settled by the popular vote, and requesting the U.s. 
Government to remove all Indians from Texas. 
The news of the passage of the Texas Boundary 
bill had been received at Austin, where it gaye 
much satisfaction. 7 

The potato disease prevails very extensively jn 
New York and New England, and in New Bruns. 
wick and Nova Scotia. In many places the crops 
will be entirely worthless. 

The Clark’s Ferry Bridge, belonging to the State. 
and connecting the Eastern with the Northern and 
Juniata divisions of the Pennsylvania Canal, was 
destroyed by fire on the night of the 10th inst. The 
bridge was 4,287 feet in length, and was rebuilt 
three years ago at a cost of $120,000. The fire is 
supposed to have been the work of an incendiary. 

‘The British steamer Canada arrived at Halifax on 
the 16th inst., bringing Liverpool dates to the 7th. 
Among the articles of news, it is stated that the 
submarine telegraph between Dover and Calais has 
already been broken. The wire gave way in con- 
sequence of the chafing of a rock, near the French 
shore. Arrangements are in progress for relaying 
the wire on an improved principle. 

It is reported that Marshal Haynau, the late 
commander of the Austrians against Hungary, 
being in England, paid a visit to one of the great 
London breweries, where, as soon as the workmen 
discovered who he was, a violent assault was made 
on him; and though he made a precipitate retreat, 
his life was evidently greatly endangered. He 
escaped with great difficulty. 

During the debate on the 11th inst, on the Bill to 
abolish the slave trade in the District of Columbia, 
Senator Winthrop read a letter from a Capt. Ranlett, 
of Boston, in reply to astatement made by Jeflerson 
Davis. that very few free coloured men have been 
imprisoned nnder the laws of Southern States. 
Capt. Ranlett states that not fewer than twelve 
hundred have been so imprisoned, and declares that 
he was, on one occasion wrecked at sea, when him- 
self and his coloured cook and steward met witha 
Charleston vessel which had been abandoned. 
They went on board this vessel and conveyed it 
into Charleston, where his colored men were, !n Te- 
turn for their services, seized and imprisoned ; since 
which time he has heard nothing from them ; hav- 
ing been told that he should have them when his 
vessel was ready to sail, and that it would be 
dangerous to release them earlier. Having no ves- 
sel, of course he could not comply with the cond 
tions. 





